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INTRODUCTION ^ 

Vocational educators can make major contributions to Comprehensive 
Symenrand Training Act (CETA) clients through a variety of pro- 
grZs There are financial incentives to encourage such cooperative efforts, 
as well as the chance to increase the importance of vocational education 

V(^au3Sucation involvement in CETA can include classroom train- ^^ 
ing I tMob training and a variety of services, ranging from determ.n.ng 
ie appropriate employment and training activity for an applicant to 
providhig ijost-termination services for clients who have moved on to un- 

'"Spli^jfuS^ for CETA-vocational education linkages may involve 
orieSion to the world of work, counseling, employability assessment, job 
develooment and vocational exploration activities. 

^??s publication is written for the vocational educator who wants to . 
kniw about the opportunities and ^nc^tives for estabUshing cl^^^^ ties 
between local voc ed systems and activities authorized by CE I A. 

Thw^ are barriers to cooperative efforts that must be explored from the 
oenp^ti" of the vocational educator. These include the philosophical and 
.STrucSdifferc^^ between the education and CETA systems, as well as 
rq3on of the adequacy of incentives and the problem of resistance to 

'^^Trunderlying premise in discussing these barriers is that there h^ not 
been enough attention at the national level to the potential for CETA- 
vSational education linkages. There is. however, much that you can do at 
th^STevel to initiate cooperative efforts. This book is designed to help 
you make the most of your opportunities. 
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Pl?t I 

DIPPERBNCES BEtWeEN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CETA 

CETA and voc«tiontl education constitute two very different systems for 
improving employment prospects for their clients. These differences are 
rooted in two contrasting philosophies about training and education. 
The effects of these differences are far-reaching— they arc reflected in 
approaches to the target groups served, the time frame for training, the 
nature of services to be offered and the amo|int of funds provided by the 
federal goverhment. , 

mitOSOPHICAL DiFPiRVNCIS 

CETA is designed to provide job training and employment opportunities 
for the economically disadvantaged>unemployed and underemployed. The 
explicit goal of this training is to increase the income earned by clients. 
Typically* the time frame for accomplishing this objective is relatively short 
and the nature of services offered is varied. CETA regulations authorize 
support services like health care» child care and transportation to enable 
persons to participate in employment and training programs. 

Unlike CETA^i focus on economic disadvantage, the focus of voc&tional 
education programs is educational disadvantage. The intent of voc ed pro- 
grams is less specific than that of CETA. Title II, Vocational Education, of 
the Education Amendments of 1976 authorizes federal grants to states to 
help them provide vocational education '\ . . so that persons of all ages in 
all communities of the state . . . will have ready access to vocational train- 
ing or retraining which i^ of high quality (and) which is realistic in light of 
actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment . . .^^ 

Presumably ^hen» the federal focus is on making vocational education 
accessil^le to those who need or want the service. Little direction is given in 
the legislation to the specific economic or educational effects that such pro- 
grams are to have on the individuals served. Traditionally* the emphasis of 
vocational ^ucation^as been on skill training. CETA* on the other hand* 
may incorporate skill training as part of a comprehensive approach to solv-^ 
ing a client's employment-related problems. 



Organiiational structure reveals the roles that various agencies are ej^pected 
to play in accomplishing the goals of a system. Understanding these roles 
helps one to better understand a delivery system fnd to identify basic dif- 
' ferences when comt>aring one system to another. Differ|^cei in organiza- 
tional structures between vpcationAl education and CETA should be recogr 
nlzed* since they have the potential to serve asl)arriers to coordination. 

Ike CETA Stmctart , / . 

The CETA system is fundamentally a decentralized approach to employi 
ment and training. It is designed to stress local decision-making by locally 
elected officials. Ther^ are two primary players in the C9TA delivery struc- 
ture: /Ae federal government, which provides the resources* and uijfts of 
local government called prime sponsors, which administer and often 
operate the programs at the lotal level. 
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Although decisions about whom to serve, what programs to provide and 
who is ti> provide the service are made by prime sponsors, the fedcra 
government (Congress and the Department of Labor) exercises control and 
innucncc. This is achieved throiigh thc legislative process, authori/.atioii 
and appropriation of funds and implementation of administrative rules and 

regulations. . ■ . 

In fa<iH-ttie broad parameters that establish the program emphasis (target 
groups, eligibility requirements and evaluation and monitoring procedures) 
are established in federal legislation and set in motion by the Department at 
Labor through the administration of the rules and regulations. It is impor 
tant always to keep in mind the nature of the federal-local relationship 
within CETA aiiB the fact that the federal level can exert influence to f»rt)- 
mote coordination with vocational education. 

Under the CETA structure, the state government's role has been mini- 
roized With the importam exceptions of state employment and traimng 
councils (SETCs). the governor's special grant money and balance of state 
prime sponsorship, state governments are not actively involved in the 
delivery of CETA programs. This poses a major problem for state educa 
tion agencies since they cannot initiate coordination with a comparable 
agency overlooking CET<\ programs statewide. 

The Vocatlontl Education Structure . 

The CETA organizational structure may seem simple in comparison to 
vocational education since voc ed is not a single unified system. Instead, 
vocational education has a dual federal-state and state-local system. 

Beginning with the Smith-Hughes legislation in 1917 and continuing 
through the 1976 Education Amendments. Congress has provided tunds to 
support vocational education through a matching fund provision These 
funds have helped establish what may be called a partnership between 
federal and state government to provide for the support of vocational 
education {What is the Role of Federal Assistance for Vocational Educa- 
tion?, 1974, p. 2-3). . . 

The initial matching fund requirement was necessary to establish voca- 
tional education. Without it states probably would not have provided voca- 
tional training. Today, however, the states' role in providing funds for 
vocational education has greatly expanded. According to National 
Center for Education Statistics, the federal government 
cent of the money spertt on vocational education in fiscal year 1979. Mate 
and local government provided the rest. , <• j 

Over time, states have become less dependent upon the Tederal tunds, 
and as a result, have established their own state-local systems. In effect, 
there are two somewhat autonomous federal-state and state-local systems of 

vocational education. ..... u- u 

The basis of the federal-state system Is federal legislation, which 
'authorizes the financial support for the system and defines the boundaries, 
goals and objectives for it. During the 1970s, the basic character of most 
federal assistanc\programs in education has changed from helping state 
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local governments accomplish their objectives to using state departments of 
education as administrative conveniences HHb explicit controls for accom-^ 
plishirig specific federi^ objectives (Milstein, 1976» p. 5 13). 

This policy shift has reinforced the creation of a dual system in which the 
state-local systems of vocational education pursue goals and objectives that 
may conflict with federal goals. ' ^ 

Differences in philosophy and organizational structure have two impor- 
tant implications for your efforts'^o collaborate with prime sponsors. Firsts 
you must be prepared to accept the goals of CETA programs as your own. 
Ncxt» you must recognize that CETA has been mandated to serve specific 
client groups— the economically disadvantaged, unemployed and under- 
employed.' Vocational education, on the other hand, is designed to be 
accessible to the general ^pulation, with set-asides for designated client 
groups. 

C^A'i Mi^or Pravliloiif 

CETA has evolved as follows: 

The Comprehensive Employment an(i Training Act of 1973. Created a 
more decentralized delivery system with fewer eligibility categories than had 
existed under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) of 
19^2. It substantially increased funding levels. 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of 
1977. Established employment and training programs designed to demon- 
strate the effectiven^s of various techniques for reducing youth unemploy- 
ment. Incorporated ak Title IV: Part A of the CETA Amendments of 1978. 

The CETA Amendments of 1978.^ Sharpened the distinction between 
funds devoted to provide earning opportunities for those temporarily out of 
work due to poor economic conditions and funds designated to help those 
who require more substantial development of work skills. 

Title IV: Part A of the CETA Amendments of 1978 created: 

• Youth Employment and Training Progriun (YETP) 

• The Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) 

• The Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Prpjects 
(YpCIP) 

• The Youth Incentive Eptitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) 

Since both the Vocational ^ucation KtX and CETA must be reauthor- 
ized in 1982» local vocational educators should determine what is their pro- 
per role in the federal effort to develop the individual earning capacities and 
employment goals of CETA clients? 

RffCfWCM 

General Accounting Office. Whgt is the Role of Federal Assistance for 

Vocational Educatignl Washingtoni D.C.: Author, 1974. . 
Mil8|einr?M. M. ttiipitct and Response: Federal Aid and State Education 
, Agtncios. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1976. 
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A 26-w««k court* at Soiithtm Main* Vocational Taohnlcal Inatltuta 
praparaa thia atudant for amploymant aa a maohlnlat.'CETA funding pro- 
vided support for tha machiha tool oparatora course at the school. (Photo 
ooVrt9»Y of Southern mtn* Voo»tlon»hT*ohnlo»l IntUtuf.j 



Part II 

'understanding the 
ceta amendments 



The CETA Amendments of 1978 consist of eight titles, each providing 
important opportunities and incentives for vocational educators. 

These titles arc: 

Title I: / Administrative Provisions 

Title II: Comprehensive Employment and Training Services (for the 

^ structurally Unemployed) 

Title III: Special Federal Responsibilities 
Title IV: • Youth Programs ^ 
Title V: National Commission for Employment Policy 
Title VI: Countercyclical Public Servjde Employment Program 
Title VII: Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically Disadvan- 
taged 

Title VIII: Young Adult Conservation Corps ^ \^ 
^Before discussing each title of the act» the follo^Mring terms must be 
defined: ' ^ / 

Prime sponsor: May be a state* a unit of general local government that has 
a population of 100»000 or more; a consortium of units of general'local 
government that includes at least one unit qualifying on its own merits* 
and several other special designees (for example* existing Concentrated 
' Employment Prdgrams) ' i 

Balflwce of<Mate (BOS): All areas within a st4^ that are not withiif the juris- 
diction ortt>cal prime sponsors; areas served by the state acting as a single 
prime sponsor 

Profram agent: A unit of general local government* or combination of 
such units* with a population of at least 50*000 within the jurisdiction of a 
single prime sporiSor* which has the legal authority and administrative 
capability to operate an employment and training program. 
RfidplMt: ^ unit pf governihent or an organization that receives CETA ' 
funds directly from the Department of Labor through a grant to perform 
^ substantive services 

8«bredpleii(: Any person* organization or other entity that receives CETA 
funds throijgh a recipient to perform substantive services 
The definitions of diese terms are important to assist you in determining 
which prime sponsor designation applies for your area. You will need to 
And out wlyit program agents, recipients and subrecipients. already exist. 
This information should be determined before, you invest time developing a 
specific agenda for cooperative involvement in your community. 

TITLI li ADMINISTRATIVB PROVISIONS 

This title describes the 'planning process prime sponsors are required to 
follow, establishes mandated advisory council memberships and lists the 
type of client services for which CETA limds may be spent. . 

Each prim^ sponsor must submit a Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Plan (CETP) to apply for financial assistance under CETA 
auspices. The CETP consists of a long-term agr^ment called a Master 
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Plan, which describes administrative and programmatic arrangements, that 
will apply. It also features an Annual Plan, which sets forth the yearly 
agenda of activities and services that will be offered to eligible applicants. . 

Prime soonsors are required to involve a broad spectrum of community 
representatives, including vocational educators, in the development of the 
CETP. (Section 103 of the Act and Sections 676.6-6%. 16 of the regulations 
describe the planning and approval processes.) The CETP must include a 
detailed description of: 

• The methods and organizational arrangements that will be adopted to 
involve educational agencies 

• The methods and criteria that will be used to select who will deliver ser- 
> vices from the pool of qualified organizations 

• Procedures for educational agencies to participate in the planning proqess 

• Provisions for utilizing the services and facilities that already are 
available, including skill cehters and other public and private vocational 
education facilities * *^ . 

• The procedures for awarding trainees academic credit, ass^jveloped in 
- conjunction with appropriate local education agencies. 

Local Participation in Planning 

By law, representatives from local vocational education agencies must be 
^ members of the prime sponsor planning council (Section 109 of the act). 
The council is ttf gather and provide information about available resources 
of vocational education institutions in the area. Vocational educators who 
already have established ties with other community organizations should 
bring this* network to the attention of the local prime sponsor. 

The planning council also considers comments and recommendations 
made by the brime. sponsor's private industry council (PIC) and youth 
' council. (The memberships and activities of these important councils are 
described under Titles VII and IV, respectively.) 

With balance of state prime sponsors, regional manpower advisory com- 
mittees serve this advisory role. Nominations for meftibership on either type 
of advisory body require awareness by local elected officials of your interest 
and qualifications to serve. s 

In addition to the w^rk of advisory councils, you should also become- 
aware of other agencies that deliver services in your area. Prime sponsors 
are required ^o maintain a public rqsteror inventory of potential qualified . 
service deliverers. A request to be inclulred pn such a list, including a state- - 
ment of organizational qualifications, should be made in writing to the 
prime sponsor director. » 

You should consult this list periodically to determine which organizations- 
in your community offer comprtitive services. You a|so might want to note 
the organizations listed on the roster that- could offer complementary 
resources for joint ventures. Be aware that in selecting service deliverers, 
prime sponsors arc required to give special consideration to community 
based organizations (CBOs) that operate employment and training pro- 
grams of demonstrated effectiveness*: CBOs are private, nonprofit 
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organizations that arc representative of. communities or significant 
segments of communities. 

A prime sponsor that fails to select a CBO of demonstrated effectiveness 
as a subrecipient must, if asked, provide reasons for not doing so and relate 
these to the stated selection criteria outlined in the CETP. It would ^e well 
. worthwhile for you to find out what the criteria are. After all, you have an 
important role to play in assuring that duplicated service is avoided when- 
ever possible. 

Prime sponsors are required to consult with the appropriate apprentice- 
ship agency concerning any training activities in occupations for which an 
apprenticeship is required. Such training must be designed in conjunction 
with an appropriate registered apprenticeship program. This stipulation 
provides an opportunity for you to become involved in CETA funding of 
the apprenticeship occupations through any pre-existing relationships yoxf 
might have with unipn officials and Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
representatives. 

State-Level Representation 

In addition to these provisions for each prime sponsor, any state seeking 
CETA funds is required to prepare a Governor's Coordination and Special 
Services Plan. This plan is designed to coordinate all employment and tra^n^ 
ing» education and related services provided by the state, by prljne spcmsors. 
by state education agencies and other appropriate institutions of vocational 
and higher education. 

This coordhiating function is typically carried out by the stdte employ* 
ment and training council (SETC), previously known as the state manpower 
services council. The SETC includes at least one representative each from 
the State Board for Vocational EcRication and the state advisory cmincil on 
vocfitional education. It is charged with identifying, in conjunction with the 
state advisory council on vocational education, the employment and train- 
ing and vocational education needs of persons in the state. It must assess the 
extent to which employment and trainings vocational education and other 
programs assisted under this and related acts represent a consistent, coor- 
dinated approach to meeting such needs. 

The SETC must comment at l^ast ojrt^e annually on the reports of the 
state advisory council on vocational education. It must review the compre- 
hensive employment an^ training plans of -prime sponsors with an eye 
toward those services that are not being utilized or those that are being 
duplicated. ' 

It is apparent that sufficient enabling language exists in Title I and relied 
regulations to make impossible for you to get involved in the CETA twi- 
ning process. Taking advantage of this opportunity requires establishing 
personal contact with the prime sponsor, local CEOs, local offices of the 
State Employment Security Agency (SESA) and local labor offlcials. Your 
contact with these groups will enable you to determine what organiza^onal 
* capabilities and relationships already exist. 

A good vt^ay begin this familiarization process is to secure from the 



prime sponsor a copy of the most recent annual plan. These plans are public 
documtnts. Tfley contain information about many organizations with 
whjch you might want to establish contact. 

TITLI III COMmiNINSiVV IMPLOYMINT AND 
TRAININQ SmVfCIS . ' < 

Title II fcd(lrc8s«« employment ^ and training opportunities that extend 
beyond local prime sponsor control. Its focus is on training economically 
disadvantaged persons, upgrading and retraining those who traditionally 
have been limited to low-paying, dead-end jobs. Title II has four parts: 

PflrM— Financial Assistance Provisidhs 

Part 5— Services for the Ecohomically Disadvantaged 

Part C— Upgrading and Retraining . 

Part */>— Transitional Employment Opportunities for the Economically 
» Disadvantaged. . , . 

Parts A, B and C are of greatest importance . to local vocational 
educators. The regulations describing the purpose of special grants to 
governors point out that these programs are to meet needs which do not fall 
within the jurisdiction of a single prime sponsor. The purposes of this 
money are to provide supplemental vocational education and establish 
linkages between prime sponsors and educational agencies and institutions; 
to conduct governors' coordination and spccinjl services within the state, 
and to provide support to state employment and training councils. (See Sec- 
tion 202 b to e of the amendments and Section 677.31 to 677.42 of the 
regulations.) 

Those methods designated for meeting these needs are: 

Supplemental vocational education assistance—Six percent of Title II, 
Parts A, ^ and C aUocatioh, channeled through the State Board of Voca- 
: tional Education Or its equivalent. (Sec Sections 202 ,b and 204 of the act.) 

Governor's coordination and special services— ¥o\u percent of Title II, 
Parts A, B and C allocation. (Sec Section 105 and 202 e of the act.) 

Coordination and linkage with educational aggies— One percent of Ti- 
tle II allocation. (See Section 202 d of the act.) 

State Employment and Training Council— One percent of Title II, Parts 
A, B and C allocation. (Sec Sections 1 10 and 202 c of the act.) 

Voc Ed Adivltlct Described , . ^ ■ \. 

A Special Grant Annual Plan from the governor is required to document 
vocational education services. Such a plan specifies the number of pajtici; 
pants to be served by vocational education projects and gives information 
about state coordination and special services and educational linkages. An 
accompanying SpeciiU Grant Program Narrative must describe the arrange- 
ments for conducting the vocatioilal education programs and activities 
through, the Sme Board for Vocational Education. 

A quick understanding of the current ataflus of coordinated activities in 
your area can be acquired by obtaining a. cbpV of this plan, which is 
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.available to the public, or simply by contacting your local prime sponsor. 
(See Part III.) 

Each prime sponsor is required to develop a nonfinancial agreement with 
the State Board for Vocational Education for the expenditure of governor's 
supplemental vocational education assistance funds by the state board in 
^ the prime sponsor's jurisdiction.. You can determine how this allocation 
actually is assigned to your area by contacting either the prime sponsor or 
appropriate vocational education board. 

, CETA*s fiscal year runs from October \ to September 30. Preliminary 
planning occurs in late winter and formal approval of plans in the summer. 
Allocations for prime sponsors arc published in the Federal Register. 

The governor's four percent funds earmarked for coordination and 
special services are available for a wide range of institutional and informa* 
tional activities. Improved use of available labor market data for coordi- 
nated planning of economic development, human resources development 
and education are stressed. 

Fostering SOICC Activities 

Fostering the activities of your state occupational information coordinating 
committee (SOICC) is also singled out as an appropriate activity under this 
part. In general, you should view these activities from a consumer's 
perspective. Ask '*What can this source of funding do for me?'' Ask how 
thest funds have been used in the past and how priorities for their future use 
are set. 

The governor's one percent linkage funds are available for direct en- 
couragement of coordination between prime sponsors and local education 
agencies (LEAs). These funds can support the cost of curriculum materials 
and technical assistance. (See Section 6.77.38 of the CETA regulations.) 

One activity that might be of snbcial importan«e-ts^ the development of 
open-entry/open-exit courses and academic credit for CETA training. In 
short, funds are to be made available through the governor's auspices to 
encourage the formation and expand the size of jointly delivered programs. 
^ At least 83 percent of the funds made available through the governor's 
supplemental vocational education assistance program must be used for 
.providing vocational education services to prime sponsor participants. 

You should note that Title II, Part B» funding for the types of employ- 
ment and training described earlier is available only for persons who are 
economically disadvantaged and unemployed, underemployed or in school. 

TITLE PARTC: UPGRADING AND RETRAINING funding can be 
used to upgr^l^ the skills of a person who is working in a position that does 
not fully utilize his or her skill potential. That person must have worked at 
least the prior six months ^th the same employer in either an eo try-level, 
unskilled or semi-skilled position or a position with little or no advancement 
opportunity in a normal promotional line. 

This section gives priority consideration to persons with potential for 
upward mobility who have held entry-level positions for the longest time. 
For funding or retraining activities, a person must have received bona fide 
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notice of an impending layoff witiiin tiie last six months and qualify by hav- 
ing had little opportunity to be re-employed in the same or an equivalent 
occupation or skill level within the labor market area. 

You should determine what priority the prime sponsor in your area has 
given to Part C activities, which can absorb up to 6.5 percent of the total 
Part A, B and C allocation. Then explore the opportunities which do or 
could exist for direct involvement in these activities, remembering that 
related instructional opportunities canaccompany on-the-job training: 

TITLE II, PART D: TRANSITIONAL EMPLOYMENT FOR ECO- 
NOMI&ALLY DISADVANTAGED provides unemployed persons who 
meet additional eligibility criteria with entry.level public sector transitional 
employment. Ten percent of the funds are dedicated to training in iFY 1979, 
increasing to 22 percent earmarked for training by FY 1982. You should ex- 
plore this training provision tb sec how it affects your related instructional 

offerings. ' » j, ^ ,j- 

Each part of Title II offers an opportunity for y^o become mvolved m 
CETA programn^ing. Your success will depend largely on the initiative you 
take in forging neVliistitutional alliances. 

TITLBIIIi SPVCIAL FBDBRAL MSPONSIBILITIIS 

An array of programs and services is authorized in Title lll to develop the 
employability skills of pcr8on\wlth particularly severc^isadvantages. Eligi- 
ble client groups include, but are not limited to, offenders, persons with 
limited English-speaking abilities, handicapped persons, women, single 
parents, displaced homemakers, youth, older workers, persons who lack 
educational credentials and those receiving public assistance. 

Programs under this title generally are administered from the national 
level by public or private agencies that can provide services to more than 
one state. These programs must foster new or improved ties between prime 
sponsors and community-bwed organization^. Many prime sponsors will be 
unfamiliar with funding possibilities for this title, so you may have to con- 
^ tact the Department of Labor's Office of National Programs. (See Appcn- . 
dix for address.) 

Programs for displaced homemakers are to receive not more than two 
percent of the Title III allocation . Activities authorized include training and 
supportive services, such as job training, job counseling, job search and 
placement services. . 

Employment and training programs for Native Americans, migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers and the handicapped also^ire covered under Title III, 
Part A. ' ' 

PART B OF TITLE III provides national fiinding for research, training 
and evaluation. Under tijese auspices and through Title IV programming, 
many vocational education institutions have become involved in short-term 
• demonstration activities. Or)portunitie» for such participation usually 
involve substantial preparation'and collaboration with a research organiza- 
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tion« although on occasion a research coi^tractor will seek out a demonstra- 
tion institution. 

TITLE III. SECTION 318: EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES TO STIMULATE LOCAL PRIVATIw ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT relaxes to collaborative strategies for promoting private 
investment in the community. Determination of the skills to be provided in 
training and retraining in such instances obviously should involve local 
vocational educators. 

TITLE IV: YOUTH PROGRAMS 

This title offers a wide range of employment and training programs to give 
eligible youth alternative ways to improve their futur^ employability. 

Congressional action iti 1980 to reauthorize Title IV, Part A: Youth 
Employment Demonstration Programs will affect your relationships with 
prime sponsors. The proposed youth employment act, building on ex- 
perience with Title IV, would combine education, training, work experience 
and related services. The new youth program would consolidate local pro- 
grams and it is expected to increase local decision-making. It also would 
pfovide more money ta distressed areas. % 

There are three parts to Title IV— Youth Employment Demonstration 
Programs (YEDP), the Job Corps and the Summer Youth Emplapqient 
Program. YEDP includes Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP), Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects 
(YCCIP) and Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP). 

Youth aged 16 to 19 whose family income is at or below the poverty level' 
have been the only ones eligible for enrollment in Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment Pilot Projects. YIEPP. demonstrations were set up at 17 sites to 
guarantee fuU-titne summer employment and part-time jobs during the 
school year for eligible youth. 

Only econon^ifefjily disadvantaged youth aged 16 to 21 who are either 
unemployed, underemployed of in ^school are eligible for Youth Com- 
munity Conservatidn and Improvement Projects, the Youth Employment 
and Training Program, Job Corps and Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram participation. 

P art A » Subptrt 3: Youth Employmeat utt Training Programi 
YETP is the focid point of CETA-vocational education cooperation at the 
local level. Seventy percent of Part A funds are allocated for this subpart. 
The legislation states that it is the purpose of this subpart to establish pro- 
grami to make a significant long-term impact on the structural unemploy- 
ment prbblepis.of yobth by supplementing but not replacing programs and 
activities available under Title II of the act. ^ 

Sixteen categories of services that may be funded under this part are 
listed. They include outreach^ assessment^ oHentation, counseling, devel- 
opment of information, literacy training, attainment of equivalency 
certificates, j^b-sampUng, institutional and on-the-job training, job dcvel- 
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opment. job cestructuring and placement assistance. 

Scventy five percent of the funds available for YETP go directly to prime 
sponsors on-a formula basis. From this amount, not less than 22 percent 
must be used for in-school youth p^ogr^ms. Eligible participants must be 
enrolled in a fuU-tiitte program lelkKhg to a secondary Icyel diploma, a 
junior or community college degree or a technical/trade school certificate; 
State and local maintenance of funding effort provisions are required of all 
a^ncy recipients of GET A funds tinder this subpart. 

A prime sponsor that receives YETP funds must establish a youth coun- 
cil, including representation of the local vocational education advisory 
council. -^ork experience programs for in-school youth funded under 
YETP require >n agreement between the prime sponsor and a local educa- 
tion agency 'or agencies. The agreement assures the substance of the pro- 
gram and the review of the agreement by the youth coUncy. 

, Finally, the act states that suitable arrangements should be made to pro- 
vide academic credit consistent with applicable state laW. This credit would 
be granted for competencies derived from work expertenct Secured through 

YETP auspices. . . u .. ' 

Title IV^ Part A programs offer both an opportunity and a challenge. 
There now arc many 'organizations which make it their business to offer 
training service? to efconomically disadvai>taged youth. Each institution 
must make, its cas? to, the appropriate Bccipient of CETA funds. This 
challenge will Uecome more apparent in the next few years as accountability ^ 
fof employnicnt .outcomes and earnings improvement becjjfmes more 

stringent. ^ '* ^ » 

TITLE iV, PART B: JOB CORPS offers opportunities to establish a Job • 
Corps center or to participate in the activities ot existing centers. Section 
462 (B) of the act provides, for the development of experimental projects to 
determine whether upgraded vocational eOycation schools could eliminate .y 
oi^sUbstantially reduce the school dropout problem and to demonstrate how, ^ 
communities could make mlpiimum use of existing educalioadl and training 

facilities. /, "^"^ 

TITLE IK PART C: SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
offers continuing c^pportunities for participation in short-term training and 
related instruction activities in your local area. 

TITLE Vi NATIO^Af^ COMMISSION 
FOR ■MPLOYMBNT POLICY 

This commission, flprmerly the National Commission for Manpower 
Policy, is the CETA cdUnterpari of the Natiojial Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. A representative of the National Advisory Councjl , 
on Vocational Education is a mandated member of the commission. * 

One of the 10 functions of the commission is to, identify, with consulta- 
tion from the National Advisory Council on . Vboat(p)nal Education, the 
employment and training and vocational education needs of the nation. The 
' commistion is directed to assess th* extent to which' einployment and train- 
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ing, vcKational education, vocational ichabilitation and other programs 
assisted under this and related acts represent a consistent, integrated and 
coordinated approach to meeting such needs. 

Again, the statement of purpose is clear. Cr l A and vocalional education 
shmild coordinate and integrate the provision ot services. 

TITLE VI; COUNTERCYCLICAL PUBLIC SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The thrust of this \\{lc*s allocation is support for persons who are tern 
porarily out of work due to economic conditions causing a reduction in job 
market opportunities. There is a stipulation, however, tluit no less than five 
percwt of the title's 'allocation n^ust be devoted to training and employ- 
ability counseling and services to persons so employed. In light of this lu^w- 
date, it is worth exploring the prime sponsor's intentions regarding Title VI. 

TITLE VII: PRIVATE SECTOR OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 

This is a demonstration title, similar in this respect to Title I^gBart A. The 
intent Is to supplement employment and training activities qflhc business 
community in all titles of the act. Each prime sponsor is^jbuired by the 
CETA regulations to establish a private industry cdMpil (PIC) to 
•\ . . analyze private sector ^ob opportunities, inchidingWlimates by oc- 
cupation, industry, and-location/*^ 
A PIC is directed to refine employment and training programming 
' so that it becomes increasingly rcponsive to private sector^ labor needs." 
Developing and operating local private sector employment and training^ro- 
grams alsp^art PIC mandates. This can represent «n opportunity or com- 
petition for local vQcatilonal educators, depending on the role they play on 
the PIC. . ' \ _ ' 

The diversity of local circilmstances is recognized, so varied forms of PIC 
composition and activity arc permitted. Among the required member of the 
PIC are educational agencies and institutions of demonstrated effective- 
ness. (See Appendix for publications of the National Commission for 
Employfnent Policy.) 

POSSIBLE LINKAQB ACTIVITIES 

Among the specific activitiis.pitect in the CETA regulations are: 

* Coordinating programs of jobs and training and education, enabling 
individuals to work for a private employer while attending an education 
or training program 

• Conducting innovative cooperative education programs for youth in 
secondary and postsecondary schools designed to coordinate educational 
flrogtams with work in the^private sector. 

These activities, then, afe the possibilities under CETA: 
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aMsroom titUning: Instruction in technical skills and Information and to 
upgrade basic skills, 

On-thr-Jo|fc training (OJT): Training in the public or private sector for per- 
sons in the work force. OJT may be coupled with other CHTA activities, 
giving vocational educators an opportunity to develop related instruc- 
tional programs. . . t... 

Rublk »er^lc« employment (PSE): Subsidized employment with public 
agencies and prjvate nonprofit employers that provide public services. 

Work experience (WE): A short-term or part-time assignment with a public 
or private nonprofit organization intended to enhance the employment 
potential of individuals through the development of good work habits 
and basic work skills. 

SccYicca: Direct services to applicants, including employment and Uaining 
supportive services such as transportation or finapcial counseling, and 
services for 30 days following termination from another CETA activity. 
The latter vincludes employment and training and supportive services for 
participants who have taken unsubsidized jobs to enable them to retain 
employment. • . 

Othe^ activities: This catch-all category permits activities such as the 
removal of artificial barriers to employment, job restructuring, revision 
or establishment of merit systems and affirmative action plans. 



LINKAQIS UNDIR CITA AND VOCATIONAL 
■DUCATION HOISLATION 



CETA^ Vocational 'Education 



Purpos* 
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Ptovlde job training and employ- Assist states In delivering voca- 
ment opportunities for economi- tlonal education and manpower 
cally dlsadvahtaged, unemployed training for all cl.tlzens. Also, to 
or underemployed perspns. provide parttlme employment for 

. ^ ' youth who need the earnings from 

such employnsient to continue 
vocational training on a fulltlme 
basis. 



Planning 



Prime sponsors must establish: 1) States must establish: 1) local 

a planning council (local); 2) a advisory councils (for LEAs recelv- 

8tat* employment and training Ing federal funds); 2) a state advl 

council (appointed by Governor); sory councllj 3) annual and 5-year 

3) an annual plan for Secretary of plans for Commissioner of • 

l,alx>r. '"" Education. 



LINK AQIS —Continued 



Stato Laval Coordination of Education and l^mploymant Training Programs 



The Secretary of Labor makes 
grarVs to Qofernors to provide 
financial assistance, through state 
* vocational education boards, for 
needed vocational education ser- 
vices In areas served by the prime 
sponsors. Set aside monies are 
provided for this purpose. 



State vocational education boards 
must consult with prime sponsors 
and the state agencies an(t coun- 
cils Identified In the S year plan for 
vocational education before receiv- 
ing CETA grants. 
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Provision to work cooperatively 
with other agencies and organlza-^ 
tlons to formulate employment and 
training policy, more effective 
worker development and expanded 
research In the area of unemploy- 
ment, education and training. 

Demonstration projects to be coor- 
dinated with community vocational 
resource centers to promote 
expanded guidance and counacHlng 
serviced for Individuals In economi- 
cally depressed areas. 



Provision to establish cooperative 
arrangements between public edu- 
cation and manpower agencies, 
designed to correlate vocational 
education opportunities with 
current and projected labor market 
needs. 

Establishment of vocational 
resource centers to meet the 
special needs of specific clientele 
that Include Individuals frorji 
economically depressed areas. 
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Natloni(l Occupational Information Coordinating CommlttM 



Law rsandates the establishment 
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of botrn^atlonal and state occupa- 
tional committees. 



The Secretary of Labor wlll^eatab- 
llsh a nationwide computerized job 
bank and matching program, as 
well as a cofnprehcmslve system of 
labor market Information on a 
natlqnal, state and local basis. 

Responsibility to give special ^ Must use program data to Improve 
orttentloQ to the labo> market needs^.^-^CQordlnatlon between CETA and 
of youtfi.* ' vocational education programs. 

^ ^ ^ — , '—^ 

Youth Council 



Each youth council Is respoiislble 
for making recommendations to 
the planning council with* respect 
to planning and review of activities. 



The youth council must have repre- 
sentation from the local educa- 
tional agency, local vocational . 
education advisory council and 
others. 



Source: M$npQW0r Inalder, VocEd, Journal of -the American Vocational Association. 
VOL 59, No. I 42a. 
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Many of tN praoraint bfing|Praivid«d it voioatlonil •ducatlon hwtitutkxw can 
Nmwtm pari of training affortMy CETA prima apdnaora. (Photo oourt—y of Bfnb^ 
Otmdoft.) 



Part III , 

BSTABLISHINQ COOPERATIVE 
EFFORtS 



With the many opportunities that exist for CETA-vocational education 
coordination » it is worth exploring the strategies that aan be used to over- 
come philosophical and structural differenc€# in the two systems. Of 
course, there is likely to be resistance to the cUange brought about by any 
new cooperative' venture. But there also are benefits, financial and other- 
wise, for both partners when vocational educators take ;some initial steps to 
set up linkages with CETA. 

MSISTANCI TO CHANQI 

Most organizations encounter problems with implementing ^^hange. A 
change is perceived as upsetting the status quo by altering exiting roles, 
relationships, influence, power and resources. Variousv^stakeholders in the 
vocational education system do stand to lose because of change brought 
about by increased coordination and cooperation with the CETA system. 
We must undentand what potentially is lost in comparjson to what might be 
gained Ijpefore developing a strategy for promoting positive changes. 

From the state department of education's perspective^ there is the poten- 
tial for losing influence and power over local education agencies. This 
potential exists as long as the state agency fails to play an integral part in 
establshing and promoting cooperative ties with CETA prime sponsors. In 
an absolute sense, channeling resources directly to local scliool districts has 
a direct ^ffect upon the relative imporlancp of the state department !s 
jcsources. It diminishes th6 reliance of Ibcat vocational programs oji state 
Funding. 

Typically, ;state divisions of vocational education plan and oversee the 
education programs in the st^te in reponse to social needs that are dictated 
by a state constitution, legislatufe» governor and the public at large. State 
education policy usually emphasizes the allocation of vocational education 
Resources to a genera} population. In contrast, the federal vocational educa- 
tion objec^ves and funds are targeted to special-needs populations such as 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. - 

Systemi NotXInifonn ^ 

The state-local system of vocational education is not, however, uniform 
from one state to another. Some states pursue a ''hands-off* policy toward 
local vocational education programs, while others exercise more centralized 
control. There are similar variations in the resources provided and the target 
groups served. Some states stress the delivery of services to secondary 
students, while others stress postsecondary programs (Project Baseline, 
1976, p. 6-8). 

Despite these differences, the state-local system is comparatively npiore 
unifled within a given state than the federal-state system. The motivation 
for unity comes^directly from the symbiotic relationship between the state 
and local levels. Local programs are dependent upon the state for funding. 
In turn, the state, which has resources, needs viable local programs on 
which to spend its resources. Consequently, it is dependent for its continued 
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existence upon local programs just as tttosc programs are dependent on 
the state. 

What docs the presence of a dual systenis^of vocational education mean 
for efforts to promote vocational education-CETA cooperation? Clearly, 
the state level surfaces as the link within vocational education between the 
federal and local level. In essence, it is |he broker for vocational education 
services within the state. 

To ignore the importance of this role and to bypass this level in efforts 
aimed at coordination would be self-defeating. The involvement of the state 
level becomes even more critical in instances in which the services of several 
^^hool districts must be coordinated within a single prime sponsor's 
^risdiction. 

Thefe are several key functions that the state level should be expected to 
provide. State education agencies can: j 

• Establish organizational linkages with each prime sponsor ^[n the stale 

• Promote the establishment of consortia among local school districts to 
deliver services 

• Provide incentive money to encourage local education agency-CETA 
coordination 

• Give technical assistance to local agencies in the design and operation of 
programs to serve CETA clients. [ 

Local Level Retlstaiice 

At the local level, cooperation with CET^^ brings the school in closer con- 
tact with potential employers in the community. It can make schools more 
attuned to the employment-related problems that many people face. But 
increased cooperation also means that local administrators must share some 
of their institutional control with those outsi4c the vocational education 
system. 

Traditionally, educators have resisted efforts that would lessen their 
administrate of those aspects of education they have formerly controlled. 
For example, a study conducted by the National Association of State 
Boards of Education found that educators questioned the certification of 
Title IV, Part C: Work Experience, since the education occurs at the work 
site and not at school (National Association of State Boards of Education, 
1978. p. 35). 

Cooperation with CETA is apt to increase the relative importance of 
those afcaR within vocational education where CETA funds are authorized 
to be channeled. Guidance and counseling, cooperative education programs 
and those subject areas providing training in ocQupations with the greatest 
employment opportunities stand to gain the most. . 

Those apt to gain less are the subject areas of agriculture and home 
economics because they typically prdvidc training that is less transferable to 
employment opportunities in most la^OTjnarkets. Resistance to cooper a- 
tion should be anticipated from suchr nonparticipant subject areas. 

Obviously, a strategy devised to demonstrate, how diverie subject matter 
areas might contribute to serving CEIA clients needs to be explored. 
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Cooperation and linkage are unlikely to occur unless the subject area 
parochialism that has plagued vocational education for so long is dealt with 
directly. 

ADEQUACY OP INCINTIVES 

It is too early to assess the cumulative effect of the various incentives for 
CETA-vocational education cooperation. Certainly the vocational educa- 
tion community now fs more aware of CETA programs. There may be some 
evidence suggesting th^ the Department of Labor has ''pushed too hard" 
for cooperatioiTbetwecn CETA prime sponsors and local edilcation agen- 
cies C'A Review of Prime Sponsor Experience," 1979, p. 5). Whether the 
effects are ones that promote balanced coordination between the two 
systems or place onfc system in a subordinate role remains to be seen. 

Also to be considered is the introduction of CETA as a funding source 
into the established arrangements between^ state and local, vocational 
educators. In some school systems, tfic CETA p^ime sponsor will be the ma- 
jor funding source and will becQme the organization from which education 
institutions take their cues for action. 

There is increased recd^nition of the need for federal leadership in bring- 
ing abouf CETA*voc ed collaboration. When Congress establish^ the 
Department of jBducation in October 1979 it authorized the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Education. The committee will conduct studies and 
maKe recommendations on coordination of federal program policies and 
administfation practices, the progress of federal voc ed training programs 
and the coordination of all federally funded vocational education and train- 
ing programs. 

Even conservative estimates of the amounts of CETA money going for 
vocational education programs show that this funding is significant. 
According to the CETA coordinating unit in the former U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, more than $100 million went to states in FY 78 through the six per- 
cent supplemental grants to eachgovernorunder Section 204. Millions more 
are allotted under other CETA/ titles. ^ 

In addition^ funHs are directed to demonstration projects sponsored by 
Youthworjc, Inc.» which are designed tol test various combinations of 
schooling, counselling and job counseling. (See Appendix.) There also are 
direct transfers of CETA funds from the Department of Lajbor and Educa- 
tion and other oxptenditures in education not classified under any of the 
previously mentioned categories. For example, the four percent, special 
grant funds available to each state may be assigned as direct grants to the 
education systems. 

The funding for CETA programs for FY 80 and 81 will be affected by 
Congrestdonal budget-balancing measures that reflect concern for rising in; 
nation rates and fears of recession. Whatever the flnal jEtppropriation;;, 
however, it is clear that tne Department of Labor's contribution to voca- 
tional edtication through CETA is important. 
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QuMttons to Consider . ^ . i . u ^ 

Whether the flow of funds from CETA to vocational education is to bring 
about increased long-term coordination and cooperation is uncertain at this 
time. Th« following questions need to be answered about the factors that 
will enhance long-term coordination and cooperation between the two 

systems: . ? . , ^ 

1 To what extent are vocational education funds being used to promote^ 
coordination and cooperktion? Or to >yhat extent is the vocational, 
education system providing for linkages with CETA? 
J>. What effect will the apparent lack of reciprocity (or great disparity) m 
the flow of funds from the vocational education system to CETA have 
on the prospects for improved coordiijation and cooperation? , 
3 How effective are federal financial incentives^n promoting coordination 
and cooperation at the local level? This consideration is significant in 
light of the decidedly local decisioq-making character of CETA and the 
absence of a unified system of vocational education. 
4. Are the financial incentives for coordination and cooperation targeted 
and administered through the most effective channels?. 
We must keep in mind, thouglf, that the guiding factor in promoting 
coordination and cooperation must be the effect that su.ch efforts might 
have on students. This is particularly true when we are assessing the ade- 
quacy of incentives. ^ , 
It is apparent as we look at the CETA provisions that there aft some col- 
laborative opportunities that require little chang? in currentSidministrat ve 
practices of local vocational educators. Other cooperative ventures involve 
greater degrees of adaptation. This need for adaptation explains the need to 
focus so heavily on incentives for organizational change. Opportunity alone 
/ may not be enough to achieve your desired role. 

Four Problcnit >o Solve ^ ^ . . .i »i 

There are four problems likely to be enc^ntered by a local vocationea 
* educator who sets out to explore coopecktive possibilities with a CETA 
prime sponsor: (1) differences in philosophy; O) inconsistencies in orga- 
nizational structures; (3) attempts to maintaiiVthe status quo and (4) the 
question of incentives. Since these problems' are largely interdependent, 
efforts to solve one may help provide a solution to others. 

It's important to keep in mind when dealing with philosophical, dif- 
ferences that philosophy is a product of the time*. Prekumably. the prospect 
of. declining enrolhncnts and a general taxpayer revolt could alter the 
philosophical and administrative themes in a public inKitution. 

Thus it is likely that philosophies about education and training will 
change There is evidence that vocational education policy is beginning to 
stress services to the disadvantaged. Observers of CETA also have noted an 
increased emphasis in training Wd a de-emphasis on the employment goal. 
It appears that the pWlosophies of the systems may be converging to some 
degree. prepared to take advantage of the treiW. 
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Similarly, the structure of organizations does not develop in a vacuum. 
We can expect the presence of many local organizations competing for at 
least partially overlapping client groups to create a different aditiinistrative 
style and structure than existed in the days of territorial autonomy. 

Attempts to maintain existing personal and organizational relationships 
also art a product of the environment in which events unfold. Fear the 
unknown can be expected to diminish the enthusiasm of those threatened by 
the prospects of any new cooperative ventures. 

It is not enough to say: **But it*s for the good of the youth and adult; who 
will benefit from our involvement." Potential adversaries should be iden- 
tified beforehand and steps taken to neutralize their resistance. If top-level 
local educational administrators are concerned about how service to the 
economically disadvantaged will affect the image of the school system, this 
fact can't be ignored. It must be dealt with. Top school officials must 
understand that there are compensations for this percei^ ''cost*' of 
cooperation. 

Incentives also are a product of the current political and economic 
environment. The ad^uacy of financial incentives is an issue that rests with 
j[>clicy makers at the federal lev^l. Bot vocational educators can influence 
policy by making their views known to their congressional representatives, 
by supporting the work of, professional organizations and by maintaining 
direct contact with local prime sponsors. 
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1 . Comfttunicat^ with your looffiprimf sponsor. Your prime sponsor will 
be either a local, stite, county, consortium or balance of state Operation, 
which you can determine through your local 'chief elected of flciial. IdentiifV 
the prime sponsor's CETA planner, manpower planner, regional plannefj^r 
youth representative to arrange an information-sharing meeting. . ■ % 

Be prepared to tell ab<ftit the services your educationgl agency or instit^u- 
tion offers and to find out as mifch as you can about the concerns and 
interests of the prime lllponsor. YouMl ^^t to ask about the funding cycl^«^ > 
currently funded aetiviti^ and future possibilities for participation. |t . 

These are some of the questions you may wish to have answered: . ijl 

• What groups arc bf^ing served by the prime sponsor? ^ ^ ' 

• What role is being play^ by the planning council, the youth council and.'t^ 
the prlvite industry council7 ^ . 

• What is th^ budgeting cycle of the prime sponsor's goveroing body? ,^ i|P 
You'll want to put your name on the prime sponsor's mailing list to^^ 

review t^e Comprehensive Employment and Training Plan ani^io receive d 
infomiation about progranl djdllopment and funding. You'll want to^ 
mainti^n contiict throughout year to continue cooperative efforts. , | 
Mapping the local empfoydftnt and training terrain is. much easier if you 1;^ 
. obtain copies of the prime sponsor's, current annual plan and those from ^ ^ 
t)revious years. Reading these will give you needed insights about the agen- 
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cies that havp delivered services previously and about the organizational 
. network that is already in place. 

Notify the prime sponsor in writing if you wish to have your institution 
include on the inventory of potential service deliverers. Describe the types 
of services and activities you can provide, documenting the numbers and 
types of people you have served in the past. 

With a balance of state prime sponsor, your contact will be the regional 
manpower advisory cortimittee appointed by the regional development com- 
missions in each of eight planning areas. A source of information also is the 
state employment and training council appointed by the governor. This 
body coordinates efforts with other state agencies, including the state ad- 
visory council on vocational ieducation. 

Remember that rapid change has occurred in legislation and regulations 
and will continue to occur with CETA. Don't shut off innovative ideas and 
plans for collaboration just because you don't find evidence of a prior nur- 
turing relationship. Pay particular attention to the presence and role of 
community-based organizations. Tljey receive special consideration as 
recipients of funds. . 

Vocational educators are mandated by 4aw to play a role in the CETA 
planning process. Let local elected officials know your willingness to be 
represented on thp prime sponsor planning council and other appropriate 
bodies. Keep yourself informed about the decisions and activities of these 

groups. *» , « 

2. Take stock in-house. V/ho is likely to support external involvement? 
Will your lo<^ school administration be supportive? What about other 
vocational, educators, such as teachers and counselors? Who is expected to 
be an adversary? It is necessary to determine the reasons for the reluctance 
to cooperate. 

Having mSde a list of supporters and adversaries, you can judge which 
group is likely to support proposed cooperative ventures, you may want to 
canvass your supporters. for their opinions about project success. 

If it appears that the adversaries can and will block your desired path of 
• action, explore possible incentives that might be offered to secure their sup- 
port. Think strategically. You may need to provide information to adver- 
saries. Perhaps giving them the opportunity to participate in the project 
might solve your problem. 

If your efforts fail to bring adversaries around to your way bf thinking, 
don't be overly concerned. Remember, any organizational change is bound 
to be threatening to some people. Remember that at this juncture in the 
history of vocational education there is a greater need for people with new 
and innovative ideas than^fcr protectors of the status quo. 

3. TTtink ahead. Prepare scenarios of wWt the education and employ- 
ment and training systems may lopk like next year and f\ve years from now. 

' Ask such questions as these: 

■ What changes are we apt to see in federal vocational education policies 
and what effect will these changes have on me as an educator? 



■ What changes arc likely to occur at the state and local education level? 
Are Financial resources apt to be more scarce? 

■ Can we expect to see more targeting of federal vocational education 
dollars to the disadvantaged and handicapped populations? 

■ What would be the effect on local and state vocational .education pro- 
grams if there no longer were federal dollars to support vocational 
education? 

■ What if the federal investment ip employment and training were limited 
to GET A? 

■ Given the prospect of declining school enrollments and the aging of the 
post-war *'baby boom/' what changes must occur in the delivery of 
vocationar education services? ^ 

■ Are the problems of unemployment, underemployment and poverty to 
be viewed as temporary or longer-range, more permanent national 
problems? 

■ Given the performance of CETA and vocational education within the 
past five years, which system seems to be faring best? Why? What cir- 
cumstances would alter this outcome in the next five years? 

■ What are the reasons for two seemingly duplicative systems of education 
and employment and training programs in this nation? How long is this 
duplication bound to exist? Is convergence of the systems desirable? 
Obviously, we have asked you to consider some weighty questions. The 

reason is Simple. Today there is an opportunity for yo\i to help mold tomor- 
row's institutions. Tomorrow, those who are merely onlookers today will be 
placed in a largely passive role, reacting to rather than directing the course 
of events. 

4. Keep your ear to the ground. There is an extraordinary amount of 
innovative activity going on as progressive vocational educators and prime 
sponsors forge new ties for collaboration at the local level. You should 
make an effort to follow closely what i$ happening throughout the country, 
so that you can be in a position to assess its relevance for, and adaptability 
to, your own situatMn. 

Be sure to explore opportunities with which your prime sponsor may not 
be familiar. The Office of National Programs in the Department of Labor's 
Employment and Training Administration can help. (See Appendix.) For 
example* direct funding is available under Title III for programs serving 
employment-related needs of those with particularly severe disadvantages. 

CoordliKtioa Is iKcrauilBg 

Several recent studies of CETA-voc ed coordintition have shown that these ; 
linkages are on the increase. Attention is being directed toward the "success 
stories.*' as well as to the problems of the collaboration. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors, in a status report on coordination 
efforts, pointed to the growing involvement of vocational education person- 
nel 4n the CETA planning process. Where successful programs were in 
operation, the study found relationships based on mutual respect and often 
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working channels of communication (United States Conference of Mayors, 
1979). 

Relationships between local schools and CETA have been encouraged by . 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects, iays a report from the 
Nati6nal Council on Employment and Youth Policy. However, relation- 
ships are basic and their future is uncertain, with most collaboration found 
in the planning or negotiating stages rather than in day-to-day operations 
(Wurzburg, 1980). 

Cooperation isn*t in the cards for everybody. However, experience shows 
that failure to persist long enough to succeed frequently can be traced to a 
simple absence of accurate information about the various choices for 
participation. 

The four principles for action introduced here ane reasonably easy to 
carry out. They should provide a reliable signal about the prospects for 
local cooperation. 

The rest is up to you. You have the staff and facilities, «t7iperience with the 
establishment of skill training standards, a tradition of employability 
assessment and years of involvement in cooperative education and jrelated 
instruction. Your enthusiasm and initiative are essential to the fifrore of 
CETA-vocational education cooperation and success. 
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APPENDIX 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



The local prime sponsor in your area should be your major source of cur- 
rent information about CETA operations. You also should maintain direct 
contact with persons associated with the state employment and training 
council and your own prime sponsor^ planning council, youth council and 
private industry council (PIC). 

Your state department of education may be a very good source of infor- 
mation and should be involved whenever possible. Regional offices of the 
Employment and Traviit^ Administration (ETA) of the Department of 
Labor (DOL) also have facts on. CETA activities. 
At the national level* contact appropriate units within: 
Employment and Training Administra<ion 
U.S. Department of Labor 
601 D Street,' N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213 
The units are: 

• Office of Comprehensive Employment Development 
(202) 376-6254 

• Office of National Programs 
(202) 376-6093 

• Office of Youth Programs 
(202) 376-2646 

The Education Department maintains a CETA coordinating unit within 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Education. The coordinating unit pro- 
vides information about prime lt>onsors, DOL and state level contacts, 
available funds and provisions of legislation. Contact: 

CETA Coordinating Unit 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

Education Department 

7th ajid D Street, S.W. (ROB-3) 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

(202) 245-9730 

The ETA/DOL Office of Youth Programs, in cooperation with several 
private foundations and other government agencie^ has involved four 
private nonprofit corporations m administering the CETA Title IV demon- 
stration projects. They are: 

• Corporation for Public/Private V^ures 
1726 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. I9I03 
(;215) 564-4815 

• Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 



3 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. I00I6 
(212) 481r0830 

• Youth work, Inc. 
Suite 705 

805 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 347-2900 * 
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• Corporation for Youth Enterprises 
1320 I9th Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 
(202) 466-3505 

Publications that will be useful. for those involved in co9rd!nation efforts 
include: 

The Business Sector Role in Employment Policy. Special Report No. 31. 
and An Enlarged Role fir the Private Sector in Federal Employment and 
Training Programs, December 1978 
National Commission for Employment Policy 

Suite 300. 1552 K Street. N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20005 
Catalyst: Helping^ Community Groups Get Involved in CETA (monthly 

newsletter, free) 

Center for Community Change 

lOOO Wisconsin AvenueJ^.W. 

Washington, D.C. 200Qf 

CETA Vocational Education Coordination /A Status Report, November . 

1979 / 
United States Conference of Mayors 

Distributed to state directors of vocational education, state advisory 
councils on voc ed, state occupational information coordinating commit- 
tees Smd to prime sponsors 

Completing the Youth Agenda: A Plan for Knowledge Development, Dis- 
semination and Application for Fiscal 1980, October 1979 
Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
Office of Youth Programs 

Comprehensive Employtftent and Training Act (CETA) Amendments of 
1978 (P.L. 95-524) Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
Regulations for Titles 1 11, VI, and VII 
Free from the Dfcpartment of Labor 

Guide to Serving Youth Together , 
Handbook based on a study of over 100 programs linking CETA Title IV 
programs to vocational education ($10.00). Also available at varying 
costs arc three state-of-the-art volumes and a 20-minute filmstrip. 
CONSERVA, Inc, 
401 Oberlin Road, Suite 112 
Raleigh. N.C. 27605 
(919)832-7717 

Momation Series No. 151. "The Coordination of Vocational Education 

Programs with CETA" by David W. Stevens, 1979 
„ Tht Nltional Center for Research in Vocational Education • 

Columbus, Ohio » ^ 
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partners: CETA, Education, Youth, 1979 
Division of Special Services 
Youth Employment EducaHttn Unit 
Minnesota Department of Education 
St. PauCT^nn. MlOl 

Youth and the Local Employment Agenda/ An Analysis of Prime Sponsor 
Experience Implenientlng the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act by Gregory Wurzburg, January 1980 
National Council on Employment Policy - 
Youth Evaluation Project 
2000 K Street, N.W.. Suite 454 
(202) 833-2532 

The American Vocational Association and other professional organiza- 
tions also will continue to ke^ you informed about pertinent national and 
local developments and activities. 
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